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THE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
What is the place of libraries in a Democracy? 


Asked this question by the Wilson Library Bulletin, John Dos Passos 
gave the following answer: 


Public Libraries are, naturally, a very important part of the demo- 
cratic system. They aim to make the greatest possible amount of up- 
to-date information, and entertainment, and all the literature of the 
past, available to the greatest possible number of people. Their facil- 
ities in this country are pitifully inadequate to meet the demand. 
They ought to be one of the principal organs of our educational 
scheme, and they certainly will be, when Americans start catching 
on to the fact that it’s not enough to talk about democracy, but that 
we must live it and work for it if we are to continue to enjoy its 
benefits. The public libraries we have will certainly prove a useful 
foundation to build on. Librarians ought to feel themselves part of 
the core of the American system. 
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LIBRARY WORKERS WITH CHILDREN 
A department for the exchange of views and experiences 


Miss Mansfield Takes Home Ideas From 
the State Meeting 

The panel discussion held for the 
school and children’s library section at 
the state meeting gave me some valuable 
suggestions which I put into practice im- 
mediately upon my return. The results 
have been so satisfactory that I am writ- 
ing to tell you my experience, hoping it 
may be of use in the new series of ar- 
ticles proposed for the Bulletin. 

The school libraries in our town have 
been built up to such an extent that they 
furnished most of the books needed by 
the pupils and the public library began 
to seem as lonesome as Hamelin Town 
after the children were stolen away. Al- 
though I knew that the children were 
well supplied with books, I could not get 
away from the idea that all should ac- 
quire the public library habit. In recent 
years the teachers were seldom or never 
seen at the library, so the main problem 
was to interest them and to secure a 
greater interest of the children through 
them. 

The offer I had made the year previous 
to talk to the teachers at the beginning 
of the year had been accepted and 
promptly forgotten. But remembering 
Miss Wickersham’s statement that we 
must go to the teachers and not expect 
them to come to us, I wrote letters to 
the teachers—not circular letters, but 
letters which considered each teacher’s 
work individually. I gave the teachers 
an invitation to visit the library, made 
suggestions as to ways in which we 
would be glad to help each in his par- 
ticular subject or subjects, and told of 
some of the difficulties met by the pupils 
when they came for reference work or 
to select books for required reading. 

The response was very gratifying. The 
teachers not only came to look over the 
books and to draw books for their own 
use, but several of them asked if they 
might bring their pupils in groups. A 
Freshman group was given instruction 
in classification and the use of the card 
catalog and did some practice work in 


looking up information through the cata- 
log. Another group was taught to use 
the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture, a tool which is not in the school li- 
brary. As a part of the Book Week ob- 
servance, four of the intermediate grade 
teachers brought their classes to the li- 
brary. Talks on the new books and on 
the history of the library building and 
instruction and practice in the use of 
the card catalog created much interest 
and led to many new registrations and a 
decided increase in the circulation of 
children’s books. 

For Book Week, I gave a talk at a 
meeting of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion on the subject, “Guidance in Chil- 
dren’s Reading.” 

—ADA MANSFIELD, 
Librarian, Lake Mills. 


The Community Participates in 


Book Week 


If to bring children and books happily 
together is one of the major reasons for 
a children’s room in a library, then this 
year’s Book Week was the most success- 
ful one the Vaughn Library has ever 
conducted. 

Grade by grade, from the first to the 
seventh, each grade of the public schools, 
the parochial schools, and the county 
normal came for an hour’s visit. Neither 
teacher nor librarian, hampered their 
activity or dulled their evident enjoy- 
ment. Each grade examined and selected 
books for immediate reading, heard 
book talks in connection with the books 
on display, and heard a ten minute pro- 
gram from records suited to their grade. 
The choice included Mother Goose mel- 
odies, Babar stories, Winnie-the-pooh, 
The liberty bell, Paul Revere’s ride and 
God bless America. 

A group of talented young mothers 
have been giving library talks over the 
radio on Saturday morning. A new fea- 
ture of the book week program were 
radio talks over WATW at 9:30 each 
morning, by these same women. Each day 
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a book talk was given for one or two 
grades, beginning with grades one and 
two on Monday and ending with the sev- 
enth grade on Friday. Incidents from 
several books which were likely to inter- 
est the readers were brought out in each 
case. All classes that could not be ac- 
commodated at the library for these 
radio programs listened from their own 
schools. 

A teacher at Cornucopia reported that 
all pupils in their schools listened to 
every program during the week. 

An evening program for adults was 
given over the radio in the evening at 
8:05. 

The 8:05 programs were as follows: 
An informed citizenry through reading 

—Allen T. Pray (a lawyer) 
Development through books — Clyde 

Shields (H. S. principal) 

A reading from the story of King Ar- 
thur—Mrs. G. Arthur Johnson (for- 
mer H. S. teacher) 

China in recent books—Mrs. W. J. Tuck- 
er (club president) 

Poetry comes to Main Street—Mrs. W. J. 
Wicks (poetry devotee) 

Youth in a modern world—Rev. F. M. 
Whitney (Presbyterian clergyman) 
Each speaker suggested books for fur- 

ther reading. 

From the cross section of the commu- 
nity whose comments on the program 
were heard at the library, I would judge 
that there were many keenly interested 
listeners. Many people said they tuned in 
every night, and a large number tuned 
in on most, but not all of the programs. 

John B. Chapple had intended to come 
in sometime during the week to give a 
write up from the newspaper view point. 
He couldn’t make it and so said he would 
send the Squibber (his father, Mr. John 
C. Chapple). The children weren’t at all 
self-conscious about his being there. He 
milled around so naturally. In his de- 
tached squibs, he caught the spirit of the 
week, as the following quotations from 
the Ashland Daily Press will show: 

“We had a very interesting hour at 
the Vaughn Library. We got there at the 
time when one of the classes from the 
Ellis school was present, Sixth grade 
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youngsters, in charge of Miss Saussele. 
They were a very happy bunch, not un- 
der restraint at all, and yet most order- 
ly, talking in low tones, no boisterous- 
ness what-so-ever. If this group of school 
children is a fair sample, they are a de- 
cided improvement on the children of our 
day.” 





“Though they were supposed to be chil- 
dren’s books, we had difficulty in laying 
some of them down at the Vaughn Li- 
brary the other day. Even the most in- 
formative books are made readable. We 
were quite in accord with Mrs. Bellile, 
who was also browsing about among 
these same books. Said she: ‘No wonder 
children are smart these days. There 
weren’t books like these when I was 
young.’ ” 





“Did you ever sit in on one of those 
children’s hours at the Vaughn Library? 
If you haven’t, you have missed some- 
thing. We did on Tuesday. At the session 
we attended a Victrola was put into ac- 
tion and out came some of the famous 
A. A. Milne poems. Exciting episodes in 
American history were brought to life. 
Paul Revere rode again. The tea was 
again dumped into the Boston harbor 
most realistically. The youngsters were 
so attentive that we don’t believe they 
realized there was an interloper, the 
Squibber, in the room.” 





“What better way could any public 
meeting be closed than was the children’s 
hour we took in at the Vaughn Library 
Tuesday. The Victrola reproduced ‘God 
Bless America’ as it is interpreted by 
Kate Smith. And did we let Kate do it 
alone? We did not. We all joined in, the 
young people, the teacher, the librarian, 
and the Squibber. We didn’t even realize 
that the young people knew that we were 
there, and we got a great thrill out of it 
as the children, on leaving the room 
waved a good-by to us. We know from 
the way the children acted they all had 
a good time, but we’ll bet at that we 
had a better one.” 

CreciLE M. FENNELLY, 
Librarian, Ashland 
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Fond du Lac’s Newsletter 


A Newsletter for boys and girls is an 
innovation in the children’s department 
of the Fond du Lac public library, where 
Helen Kremer is children’s librarian. A 
copy of each issue is sent to each grade 
in the city, with additional copies kept at 
the main library to be given out to par- 
ents or other interested persons. 


The Book Week issue consisted of a 
double column page attractively set up 
in mimeographed form on sheets of har- 
monizing colors. The first column was de- 
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voted to book week news, the second to 
notes about books. 

Another innovation tried out by Miss 
Kremer, and the first of the kind we have 
heard of, was an experiment in allowing 
children to make reserves on the new 
books recently added to the department. 
In this way some interesting facts were 
brought to light as to reading interests. 
At one counting mystery, adventure and 
history led with 47 reserves; career 
books came second with 22; Paul Bunyan 
was next with 18. Of the younger chil- 
dren 23 signified a desire to read the new 
American ABC book. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, "Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Bernice Hocking Knight 


In the death of Mrs. Knight of the class of 1924 in November, the Library School 
loses one of its most successful graduates, and her classmates will learn with sorrow 
of her passing. The sound background of reading and some business experience that 
she brought to the Library School, together with excellent habits of study and a fine 
mind, enabled her to carry the work of the curriculum with vision. On graduation 
it was possible to place her at once as librarian of the Two Rivers Public Library 
where she remained for the 17 years since 1924. 

Here she did work of distinction, bringing the library to a standard comparable 
with the most notable in the state. She made every corner of the building both useful 
and artistic; she established a children’s room and carried out other interior im- 
provements for better service. She was equally successful in her contacts with the 
library’s Board of Trustees, the City Manager’s office, the Service clubs, the Wo- 
man’s club, the press, the schools, and an ever enlarging group of borrowers. She 
contributed to the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, and her articles were copied in other 
bulletins, because they contained new ideas and new practices. She will be greatly 
missed in Two Rivers, both as librarian and as a substantial citizen. 

—Mary EMOGENE HAZELTINE 


library is Who walk alone, by Perry Bur- 
gess. Interest in the book was particu- 
larly noticable among the high school 
students, who were led to further read- 
ing of books about Father Damien and 
Brother Dutton and their heroic work 
in the leper colony. 


Arcadia. Miss Reely spent a few days 
in Arcadia, during November, helping 
patrons with their reading problems and 
weeding out material undesirable or no 
longer useful to the library. A talk be- 
fore the Woman’s club, and one at the 
high school, with a round table discus- 
sion with the Sisters of the parochial 
schools, gave evidence of an appreciation 
of what readers’ advisory service could 
accomplish. ; 

Miss Mathys reports that one of the 
most popular books ever circulated by the 


Baraboo. Mrs. Culver says that there 
has been an increase in circulation after 
the discouraging “summer slump.” She 
thinks that the story hours, and the 
school work are bringing it back again. 
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According to the reports in the local 
papers the book evenings are continuing 
to the popular. Since Book Week there 
have been meeting at the library three 
groups of childrn for stories, book re- 
views, and informal chats. The first 3 
grades meet Saturdays; grades 4, 5, and 
6 come Thursday, after school; on alter- 
nate Thursdays a small group of 7th 
graders meets for book reports, talks and 
book selection. 

Among reported improvements: 

New steps have been built in the front, 
easy broad steps and eight instead of 
seven, making it so much easier to climb 
up to the doors. A new decorative railing 
was also added. The trim of the building 
was given two coats of paint. 

In the auditorium there are now four 
new indirect lighting fixtures. These 
have plastic globes and are a soft creamy 
shade. The Junior Federated club gave 
eleven dollars toward this expense. 

The Garden club gave money for an 
electric outlet for use when pictures are 
shown. Last spring the Garden club gave 
plants for the wild flower corner. These 
came from the Ski-hi farm and were 
really a gift from Miss Bassett. 

The annual public library Open House 
was attended by the usual large crowd 
which enjoyed the special displays and 
the delightful little book-character hos- 
tesses, and the dainty refreshments 
served in the auditorium downstairs. As- 
sisting with showing the various dis- 
plays were such beloved characters of 
children’s stories as Goldilocks, Marilyn 
Nelson; Sue Barton, Student Nurse, Jane 
Lambert; Gypsy goes to college, Corrine 
Rinkob; Jo of Little women, Ann Luce; 
Hostess of the skyways, Jacqueline Hill; 
and Beatrice of Denewood, Portia Bohn. 

Mrs. H. C. Cole, a member of the li- 
brary board, was married in October to 
O. J. Allison of Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Barron. Mrs. Anderson writes that: 

Book Week was a very pleasant also 
a very busy week at the library. Grades 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and the Kindergarten visited, 
also five rural schools. Beth and Beulah 
Olson from the Gilbertson and Pershing 
Schools came with six children. Mrs. 
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Myrtle Olson, Joliet school, came with 24 
pupils. Mrs. Grace Johnson, Langlade 
school, brought 23 pupils. Mrs. Bunkrude 
of Washington Irving school brought 24 
pupils. In all 305 children visited the li- 
brary during the week. For many it was 
their first visit to the library. Story hour 
began during the week in the children’s 
room, with kindergarten, and grades one 
and two in attendance. Lorraine Kimmel 
and Marion Caldwell are the story tell- 
ers. 

Some of the pleasant things to report 
are an increase in salary to the librarian; 
another table for the children’s room 
made by manual training students; an 
additional 3-drawer vertical file; the 
great success of the book shelf for boy 
scouts; and the oleander tree presented 
by Mrs. Ben Kaner. 


Berlin. A bas relief memorial of carved 
cherry wood honoring the late Mrs. 
Charles Morris was presented to the li- 
brary in November. Miss Schrage repre- 
sented the Wisconsin Federation of Wo- 
man’s clubs at the ceremony. The plaque 
was carved by Karl Kalilich under the 
WPA, and is appropriately placed in the 
Berlin public library where Mrs. Morris 
served so many years as library trustee. 
She was also the first woman appointed 
to the Wisconsin Library Commission. 
Mrs. Morris, founder and first president, 
was chosen for this honor as having made 
the greatest contribution to the Federa- 
tion. 


Fond du Lac. During Book Week a host 
and hostess from each grade school were 
selected who visited all the classrooms 
in their building and gave a short talk 
on Book Week inviting the school to 
come to the library during the week. 

Note: Other items of interest from the 
children’s room are written up under the 
Library Workers with Children depart- 
ment, this issue.—Ed. 


Galesville. Miss Kneeland’s letter about 
the library’s Book Week follows: 

“The week before, I asked the mer- 
chants what displays they planned to 
have in their windows the week of Nov. 
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2-8, and suggested I would like to place 
a poster in each window to connect their 
display with the library, or particularly 
with Book Week. They were all very glad 
to have me do this, and some of them 
had wonderfully nice displays. Here are 
examples: A drug store had Nyal prepa- 
rations, such as cough drops, cold tab- 
lets, etc., and the poster said ‘Books are 
medicine to the mind.’ The Variety Store 
displayed pictures and mirrors, with the 
poster ‘Books mirror our lives.’ One 
store arranged a shoe display, and the 
poster had pictures of shoes going di- 
agonally across, with the slogan ‘Walk 
the book path this week.’ These will give 
you an idea of what they were like. Two 
High School girls who do very nice work, 
made the posters. In the library itself 
we had several exhibits. From McClurg’s 
came a large poster advertising the book 
The doctors Mayo, with pictures of the 
three Doctors Mayo. With this poster I 
placed a framed picture of Galesville’s 
first doctor, and a collection of books per- 
taining to the medical profession, such as 
Country doctor, Medical occupations, 
American doctor’s odyssey, The citadel, 
and others. 

“Another exhibit which created a great 
deal of interest, especially among the 
adults, was a collection of old autograph 
albums. The oldest one was dated 1861. 
This was the first of a series of exhibits 
of old things which I plan to have during 
the coming months. 

“Two contests were put on—one for 
the 6th, 7th, and 8th grades of the local 
school, and the other for pupils of the 
near-by rural schools. These contests con- 
sisted in making booklets containing a 
list of ‘Five books I would like to own.’ 
Eleven rural schools participated in the 
contest, and the three grades from the 
local school. Books were given as prizes. 
Two story hours were held for the chil- 
dren with a good attendance.” 


Neillsville. Mrs. Brown, librarian, 


writes: “At the close of the Reading con- 
test this summer we gave a party in the 
back yard of the library. Instead of 
prizes we had games and refreshments 
for all. We took a colored movie of this 
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party including some shots of the Library 
and Children’s Room entrance. This 
movie was shown in the Children’s Room 
two evenings during Good Book Week. 
We certainly had an overflow crowd and 
much laughter and many comments.” 


New Lisbon. An _ interesting booklet 
formed an invitation to the people of 
New Lisbon to visit the library during 
Good Book Week celebration. It contained 
not only the invitation but library sched- 
ules, books recently added, and a “True 
or False” feature to interest the children. 


Plymouth. Miss Last in presenting some 
comparative statistics to the city council 
writes that they were “so staggering that 
our budget has been increased to $3800, 
for 1942, $1300 more than we had this 
year, and twice as much as we had in 
1940. Five hundred dollars of this ap- 
propriation is to be used for a stoker 
and weatherstripping, but of course the 
remaining amount will allow us a much 
‘higher standard of living’ than we have 
had.” 


The librarian’s salary was also in- 
creased. 


Poynette. The opening of a public li- 
brary in October marked the realization 
of a dream for the people of this village 
and the surrounding countryside. Last 
year Mrs. Helen Holt, president of the 
Woman’s club, appointed a library com- 
mittee, Grace Andrews, and the Mmes. 
M. J. Kerr, R. B. Dryer, J. G. Uselman 
and F. C. Bohling, who now constitute 
the library board. 

Through the efforts of the board and 
the club president, combined with the 
citizenry, nearly 600 books have been ac- 
cessioned. The number received from the 
state and county will increase the library 
to approximately 1,000 volumes. There 
has been provision also for a rental shelf. 

The village board has appropriated 
$125 toward the support of the library 
and the Woman’s Club is contributing 
$100. Mrs. Elton Tomlinson has been ap- 
pointed librarian, with hours from 3 to 5 
and 7 to 9 Tuesdays and Saturdays. 
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Randolph. Ten rural school teachers 
are using books from this library and 
the increasing demand makes it neces- 
sary to limit the number of books to each 
teacher. Two of these teachers brought 
the upper grade children to have the 
workings of the library explained and to 
make out registration cards. It was the 
first time some of the children had ever 
seen the inside of a Public Library. 


The English teacher of the local High 
School brought her Freshman class in 
groups of twenty when the librarian 
gave talks on using the library. These 
included classes of books, use of Readers 
Guide, how to use the catalog, vertical 
file, and arrangement of books. The stu- 
dents took notes and the teacher gave a 
test on the work. The High School stu- 
dents come to the library in their free 
periods to do reference work. 


Rio. The librarian and library trustees 


are appreciating the new furnace which 
for so long they have been trying to get 
for the library. The cost of $413 will be 
paid jointly by the village board and the 
library board, the former paying $200, 
and the library the balance of $213. 
“But,” writes Mrs. Collins, “we cleared 
$48.38 on the sale of old papers and 
magazines so just have to earn $150 in 
the next two years. 


Sheboygan. The opening day of Book 
Week approximately 225 mothers, teach- 
ers of public and parochial schools, and 
others were welcomed in the children’s 
department where they were invited to 
browse and to have tea, as guests of the 
library staff. 


The many fall flowers, and the attrac- 
tive display of books, as well as the ap- 
preciation shown by the guests made the 
occasion one of distinction. Many of the 
mothers made note of books for Christ- 
mas gifts for children. 


There has been another occasion for 
great satisfaction in that the City coun- 
cil has allowed for 1942 the budget of 
$34,162.50, the amount asked for by the 
library board. 
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Stanley. Miss Borge reports that a 
Book Review club for adults has been or- 
ganized for the winter months and is 
held at the library. It is open to any one 
interested in books. Discussions and re- 
views are not only of current books, but 
also of ‘‘old books worthy of rediscovery.” 
In addition magazine articles are includ- 
ed. “So far,” Miss Borge writes, “our 
meetings have been well attended and a 
gratifying interest shown.” 


Superior. City Manager F. R. Buech- 
ner in studying a survey of 10 Wisconsin 
cities reported that Superior’s public li- 
brary total costs are higher than aver- 
age, but that its book cost is below the 
average of those cities. Included in the 
survey were Appleton, Eau Claire, Fond 
du Lac, La Crosse, Oshkosh, Sheboygan, 
Wausau, West Allis, Wauwatosa. The 
cities average $5,424.15 annually for 
books. 

Eleven local histories recently com- 
pleted by a Superior WPA project were 
placed in the library. The titles are: 
Cemeteries of Superior, 1865,1901; 
Courts of Superior and Douglas County, 
1860-1941; Education in Superior and 
at the head of the lakes, 1865-1941; Fin- 
ances of Superior, 1889-1899; History of 
George R. Stunz; Inventions of Superior, 
1885-1900; Marine disasters on the Great 
Lakes, 1860-1899; Military affairs of Su- 
perior and Douglas county, 1862-1899; 
Newspapers of the Lake Superior region, 
1860-1901; Streets of Superior, 1861- 
1899; Visitors of Superior, 1861-1899. 

Six additions to these, reflecting local 
and regional history, covered the subject 
matter of the lumber industry, police and 
fire departments, Duluth-Superior har- 
bor, transportation including ferries, 
overland travel and street railways. 

The library’s summer contact with 
Miss Amanda Watkins, head of the art 
department at the Martha Berry schools, 
resulted in an exhibit of woodcarving, 
weaving and paintings portraying the 
mountaineer life of the southern United 
States. This was lent by Miss Watkins 
and formed the center of the library’s 
Book Week open house. 














WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Committee Appointments, 1942 


The first person named on each committee is 
the chairman. 
Adult Education : 
Hazel I. Medway, Milwaukee Public Library 
Clara Lindsley, Waupun Public Library 
Margie Sornson, Viroqua Public Library 


Auditing : 
Mrs. Emily K. Brown, Univ. of Wis. Library 
Marion Addis, Sturgeon Bay Public Library 
Miss Elton L. Fry, South Milwaukee Public 


Library 


Certification : 
Hazel Laing, Marinette Public Library 
Marion Spear, Antigo Public Library 
Helen E. Farr, Madison Public Library 
Helen M. Deffner, Columbus Public Library 


Civil Service: 
Marie W. Barkman, Sheboygan Public Library 
Cora Frantz, Kenosha Public Library 
Mrs. Nancy Thomas, Appleton Public Library 


Membership : 

Mrs. Nancy Thomas, Appleton Public Library 

J. Jerome Sorenson, South Side Branch, Mil- 
waukee 

Alice Millerd, Marshfield Public Library 

Mary C. Shemorry, Shorewood High School 

Emma Diekroeger, Washington Junior High 
School, Green Bay 


Nominating : 
Natalie Huhn, Oshkosh Public Library 
Laura Olsen, Eau Claire Public Library 
Anna Tarr, Lawrence College Library, Ap- 
pleton 
Lucille May, Superior Public Library 
Bernice Colby, Janesville Public Library 


Publicity : 
Clarence Paine, Beloit College Library 
Mrs. Helen K. Curran, Wis. State Journal Li- 
brary, Madison 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Milwaukee, June 22-27 
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Leila Janes, Fond du Lac Public Library 
Margaret Nordholm, Madison Public Library 
Milton Drescher, Milwaukee Public Library 


Resolutions : 
Marion Sharp, Kellogg Public Library, Green 
Bay 
Mrs. Grace Atherton Lofgren, West Allis Pub- 
lic Library 
Cecile Fennelly, Ashland Public Library 


Salaries and Personnel : 
George C. Allez, Library School of Univ. of 
Wis., Madison 
Elizabeth M. Faber, Watertown Public Li- 
brary 
Doris M. Call, Manitowoc Public Library 
Cora Frantz, Kenosha Public Library 


Scholarship : 
Alma W. Runge, Madison, Library School of 
Univ. of Wis. 
Anna R. Jones, Oconomowoc Public Library 
Helen S. Mathews, DePere Public Library 


State Wide Library Service: 

Martha B. Merrell, Racine Public Library, 
Chairman and Presidents of District As 
sociations as follows: 

2nd District 
Mary E. Collins, Fox Lake 

West Central 
Mrs. Edna M. Schaller, La Crosse 

Wisconsin Valley 
Jessie Sanford, Wisconsin Rapids 

Devils Lake 
Mrs. May Hanzlik, Wonewoc 

Southwestern 
Mrs. Robert Nelson, Cuba City 

Fox River Valley 
Marie Barkman, Sheboygan 

Northwestern 
Ann O’Connor, Ladysmith 

Rock River Valley 
Mrs. Ethel M. Brann, Lake Geneva 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Baldwin, E. V. and Marcus, W. E. Library costs and budgets; a study of cost ac- 
counting in public libraries. 1941. 201p. Bowker, $3. 


Miss Baldwin’s and Mr. Marcus’s Library Costs and Budgets furnishes an initial 
inquiry into the business structure and operating costs of a social “institution of 
fairly recent and rather rapid growth.” It brings long established library service out 
of its bookish aloofness into the light of financial analysis, enabling students of li- 
brary organization to “substitute for assumptions and impressions . . . the actual 
facts....” In offering actual facts to replace assumptions the authors have avoided 
establishing their facts as standards. This danger they have sensed as tending 
toward “standards of mediocrity.” Instead they have supplied the facts as prevailing 
practice from which other libraries may be observed to vary,—for better or for 
worse. 


The averages, medians and ranges discovered in the figures submitted by the 
cooperating libraries serve to peg the costs in time and money of innumerable duties 
as now performed in the libraries. Previous to this analysis of costs, libraries were 
wholly in the dark (except for inspired gleams) about where the staff’s time should 
go. The administrator had no reliable means of telling the proportion of various 
types of work needing to be performed in the day’s work in spite of the fact that 
the staff was busy from morning to night performing the pressing duties imposed 
by the schedule. 


The cake may be good or wholly unpalatable but without a careful measure of 
what went into it the cook is at a complete loss in trying to repeat the performance 
or to improve the product. Thanks be for the first courageous analysis of the in- 
gredients of a library staff’s day in the form of a study of the time utilized, for 
each activity. Given the time required and the level of ability necessary to perform 
the task and the market price of such ability, we may hope to be able to build a 
budget and distribute a staff’s efforts more intelligently and more purposefully. 


The establishment of standards (which the authors have so wisely avoided) in- 
volves not only existing averages of facts and figures but also a comparative 
analysis of the factors composing the performance which is being studied or 
measured. Such standards will require the further study of the emphasis in time 
and money laid by one library on certain services compared with the record of 
another library on the same services. The figures on cost stimulate further ques- 
tioning on the value of quality of specific services in comparison with others. For 
example: the statement is made that the average time devoted, in the libraries 
surveyed, to direct service to the public is 43.7 per cent; if a library staff spends 
more or less than 43.7 per cent of the employed time on direct service to the public 
is that library giving better or poorer service? The value of what constitutes the 
43.7 per cent of the service remains to be studied. In the meantime the Library 
Board and the Librarian have a numerical average or norm by which to check the 
schedule of duties, apportionment of staff time and the present costs of services 
rendered. 


—Reviewed by ETHEL M. Fair 











General Works 


Whipple, Leon. How to understand cur- 
rent events; a guide to an appraisal] 
of news. 1941. 241p. Harper, $2.50. 

070 


Intended as a guide to more intelligent read- 
ing and interpretation of the news, this book 
should be especially helpful to the current 
events chairmen or to leaders of discussion 
groups. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Brown, William Adams. A creed for 
free men. 1941. 277p. Scribner, $2.50. 
230 


The missing factor in contemporary democ- 
racy, says the author, is a unifying creed. By 
creed he doesn’t mean a set of beliefs prescribed 
by authority, but rather “a grouping of the con- 
victions which give meaning to life ... and 
which may serve as a guide for personal con- 
duct and a means of understanding with one’s 
neighbors.” In his summing up he considers 
what a free people can expect from its schools, 
what the home must supply which the school 
lacks, and what the church alone can supply. 


See Booklist 38:125 D. 15 ’41. 


Fosdick, Harry Emerson. Living under 
tension. 1941. 2538p. Harper, $1.50. 
252 


A selection from the author’s recent sermons 
in which he has tried to choose those “in 
which the abiding truth is likely to remain con- 
stant and clear despite changing circumstances,” 
without omission of references to his own per- 
sonal convictions on burning issues. A book at 
once stimulating and satisfying. 


See BookUst 38:89 N. 15 ’41. 


Sparks of truth. 1941. 
252 


Fox, Emmet. 


225p. Harper, $2. 


Brief sermonettes, hardly more than a page 
in length, in which many readers may find in- 
spiration; preachers and public speakers ideas 
which might be more fully developed. 


Holmes, Fred L. The voice of Trappist 
silence. 1941, 114p. illus. Longmans, 
$2.50. 271.1 


Fred L. Holmes of Madison, author of Al- 
luring Wisconsin and Badger saints and sin- 
ners was granted an opportunity, very rarely 
open to an outsider, to enter the gates of two 
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of the three Trappist monasteries of this coun- 
try and to observe the habits and ways of life 
of this cloistered order. Although a rule of 
silence is one of the features of the Trappist 
discipline, he was permitted also to talk with 
the members, hearing something of their life 
stories. The series of beautiful photographs 
gives a clear idea of the way of life; the author 
discusses its meaning and the lessons it may 
teach to a harried world. 


Kanner, Leo. In defense of mothers. 
1941. 167p. Dodd, $2. 136.7 


Sensible book on child training by an author 
who thinks that the child psychologists have 
gone too far. Amusing drawings by way of 
chapter headings and a lively style make it 
entertaining, in addition to being sensible and 
informing. Author is Associate professor of 
psychiatry in Johns Hopkins School of medi- 
cine. 


Holidays 


Becker, May Lamberton, ed. The home 
book of Christmas. 1941. 746p. Dodd, 
$3.50. 394 


An omnibus volume in which you will find 
something of everything that has to do with 
Christmas. Will answer requests for the old 
favorites and for something new. About all it 
does not contain is drama for acting. Topics 
covered are Christmas eve, The shepherds, The 
magi, The preparations, The great day, The 
stockings, The tree, Santa Claus, Reading aloud 
to young people, Food and fun, Songs and 
verses, Carols, How they spent Christmas, 
There’ll always be a Christmas. 


See Booklist 38:125 D. 15 °41. 
Sociology 


Brandeis, Louis. The Brandeis guide to 
the modern world; ed. by Alfred Lief. 
1941. 375p. Little, $2.75. 308 


Selections from the writings and speeches of 
Justice Brandeis arranged under alphabetical 
subject headings. Sometimes barely more than 
a sentence in length, sometimes running to one 
or more pages, they touch on many phases of 
social, industrial and political life in America. 
The index, which seems quite comprehensive, 
supplements the alphabetical arrangement and 
will make the book one of value to public 
speakers especially. 


Clarke, T. Wood. Emigres in the wilder- 
ness. 1941. 247p. illus. Macmillan, $3. 
825.73 
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Book telling the story of the exiled French 
aristocrats who came to America at the time 
of the French revolution and again following 
Napoleon’s downfall. Most of these settled in 
northern New York where they built elaborate 
mansions, later to be abandoned when condi- 
tions permitted a return to France, Of local 
interest is the story of Eleazer Williams. which 
is told in full, with the weight of evidence on 
the side of his claims to royalty. 


Davis, Forrest. The Atlantic system. 
1941. 3863p. Reynal, $3. 359 


“The story of Anglo-American control of the 
seas.” (subtitle) A long and quite detailed study 
of British and American relations, based on 
Admiral Mahan’s theory of the dominance of 
sea power. Probably for larger libraries. 


Edman, Irwin and Schneider, H. W., eds. 
Fountain heads of freedom. 1941. 
576p. Reynal, $3.75. 321.8 


An anthology of writings, ranging from the 
Old Testament prophets and the ancient Greeks 
to Henry George, Edward Bellamy, G. B. Shaw, 
Thomas Masaryk and John Dewey; with a long 
introduction (over 200p.) on the Growth of the 
democratic idea. 


See Booklist 38:125 D. 15 ’°41. 
Reference shelf. Wilson 


Debate index supplement, comp. by J. E. 
Johnsen, 75c. 3874 


International federation of democracies, 
comp. by J. E. Johnsen, $1.25. 321.04 


The Monroe doctrine and the growth of 
western hemisphere solidarity, comp. 
by R. K. Showman and L. S. Judson, 
$1.25. 327.78 


Philology 


Hayakawa, S. I. Language in action. 
1941. 8345p. Harcourt, $2. 412 


An entertainingly written book about langu- 
age, well within the understanding of any in- 
telligent reader. Moreover, he will find it good 
fun. Of the importance of the subject, the 
author says, referring to an imaginary Mr, 
Smith: “Mr. Smith is affected every hour of 
his life not only by the words he hears, but also 
by his unconscious assumptions about language. 
These unconscious assumptions determine the 
way he acts whether wisely or foolishly. Words 
and the way he takes them determine his be- 
liefs, his prejudices, his aspirations,” 
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Science and Useful Arts 


Lounsberry, Elizabeth. Entertaining 
without a maid. 1941. 218p. illus. 
Harper, $2. 642 


Although there is to be no maid, the enter- 
taining to be done presupposes a wealth and 
variety of equipment. Nevertheless there should 
be suggestions here for any hostess, even if less 
well provided. Emphasis is on food and table 
service. 


McLean, Beth Bailey. The table graces: 
setting, service and manners. 1941. 
64p. illus., bds., 80e. 642 


Based on the author’s larger book Meal plan- 
ning and table service. Covers Selection of table 
equipment; Table setting; Table service for 
family and guest meals; Meal service for special 
occasions; The art of entertaining and being 
entertained; Table etiquette. Illustrated amply 
and well. 


Parran, Thomas and Vonderlehr, R. A. 
Plain words about venereal disease. 
1941. 226p. Reynal, $2. 616.95 


Plain words to meet an emergency: ‘The 
prime wasters of man power are the venereal 
diseases. . . . We know precisely how to cure 
them and have made a fair beginning at rid- 
ding ourselves of them. But now there is a 
growing danger that in our fever to make more 
guns and planes and tanks... we may forget 
that weapons will avail us little unless our men 
are as good as our machines.” (Chapter 1). 
High tribute is paid to the Wisconsin Board 
of Health for its program of prevention and 
control. 


Sloane, Eric. Clouds, air and wind. 1941. 
74p. illus. Deven-Adair-, $2.50. 551.5 


A very beautifully iNustrated book on cloud 
and weather condittons as they are observed 
by, and as they affect, the air pilot. In addition 
to the full-page pictures reproduced here in 
tones of blue and green, from paintings by the 
author, there are other full-page illustrations 
devoted to sketch drawings and diagrams show- 
ing how the air man must adapt his course to 
wind and weather. 


Fine Arts 
Barton, Fred B. Musie as a hobby. 1941. 
157p. Harper, $2. 780 
How to get more fun out of music, whether 


by playing the harmonica, joining a neighbor- 
hood orchestra. listening to phonograph records, 
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or the radio, is the theme of this book. Written 
in a friendly man-to-man style, with an appeal 
especially to men and boys. 


See Booklist 38:109 D. 1 ‘41. 


Fite, Katherine and Paine, Garland C. 
The Cokesbury shower book. 1941. 
179p. illus. Abingdon-Cokesbury press, 
$1.75. 793 


There can be no doubt about the popularity 
of this book or its usefulness in a library. The 
contents cover Wedding showers, Bon voyage 
showers, Stork showers, Seasonal showers, and 
Wedding anniversary showers; with an added 
section devoted to recipes. Provided with three 
indexes and with illustrations and diagrams 
where needed. 


King, Eleanor A. Bible plants for Amer- 
ican gardens. 1941. 203p. Macmillan, 
$2. 716 


Gardeners and Bible students alike will find 
this a fascinating volume. Shows the results of 
much careful research, and should be made 
available as a handbook for Sunday school 
teachers and others. Illustrations show Bible 
plants and trees in present day settings. 


Sears, Clara Endicott. Some American 
primitives. 1941, 292p. illus. Hough- 
ton $3. 759.1 


Story of American folk portraits by one of 
the leading collectors of this picturesque phase 
of American art. The subtitle, “A study of New 
England faces and folk portraits,” suggests the 
content of the book, which is well illustrated 
with 110 characteristic portraits by itinerant 
painters. Worth having in association with 
Prof. Hagen’s Birth of the American tradition 
in art. (BULLETIN Ap, '40) 


Literature 


Baird, A. C., comp. Representative 
American speeches, 1940-1941. 315p. 
Wilson, $1.25 815 or 825 


A selection of speeches by President Roose- 
velt, Charles A. Lindbergh, Wendell Wilkie, 
John L. Lewis, Dorothy Thompson, Herbert 
Hoover, William J. Cameron and others, all, 
with a few exceptions, bearing on the world 
situation. 


Brooks, Van Wyck. Opinions of Oliver 
Allston. 1941. 8309p. Dutton, $3. 810.9 
Under a faint disguise, the author expresses 


hig own opinions and conclusions on literature 
and living. Largely in the form of scattered 








notes held together with a thread of comment, 
and of interest chiefly to those who have fol- 
lowed current literary trends. The best of the 
book is in the long essays near the end on 
Literature today, What is primary literature, 
Coterie-literature, Nationalism and Regionalism. 


Crowell, Grace Noll. Facing the stars. 
1941. 53p. Harper, $1. 811 or 821 


Similar in spirit to the author’s other books 
of verse, with the religious note especially 
pronounced. 


Haycraft, Howard. Murder for pleasure. 
1941. 409p. Appleton, $3. 813 


This admirable study of the detective story 
was entered in our November list with an un- 
fortunate error in title, making murder profit- 
able rather than pleasurable. The title is re- 
entered here in correct form, with apologies to 
Mr. Haycraft and to the publishers. 


Millay, Edna St. Vincent. Collected son- 
nets. 1941. 161p. Harper, $3. 
811 or 821 


One hundred sixty-one of the author’s pub- 
lished sonnets brought together in one volume. 
Two appear in book form for the first time. 
The others are selected from her several books. 
Hand set in an interesting type face, with 
simple and distinguished binding. 


Phelps, Edith M., ed. Book and library 
plays for elementary and high school 
use. v. 2. 1941. 265p. Wilson, $2.25. 

812.08 or 822.08 


Seventeen short plays suitable for book week 
and other occasions. Non-royalty, with a few 
exceptions where admission is charged. 


See Booklist 38 :128 D. 15 ’41. 


Smart, Charles Allen. Wild geese and 
how to chase them. 1941. 246p. Ran- 
dom House, $2. 818 


An essay on the art of fiving. The author 
draws frankly on his own experiences, but the 
book has less of human appeal than his R. F. D. 
(BULLETIN Mr. ’38) 


See Booklist 88 :128 D. 15 °41. 


Smith, Edna B., ed. The best I know. 
1941. 175p. Waverley House, $1.50. 
808.8 


A small book to which a number of famous 
people have each contributed a favorite story. 
An addition to the list of helps for afterdinner 
speakers. 
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Wilson, Edmund. The wound and the 
bow. 1941. 295p. Houghton, $3. 804 


The seven studies in literature presented here 
treat of Dickens, Kipling, Casanova, Edith 
Wharton, Ernest Hemingway, James Joyce, and 
the play by Sophocles from which the book 
takes its title. In the first. Dickens is treated 
with serious attention seldom bestowed on him 
by literary critics and is accorded a high rank 
among English writers—the greatest dramatic 
writer England had produced since Shakespeare. 
The essay on Kipling is a study of his last 
years in the light of childhood experiences, 
The study of Hemingway is a cool and timely 
appraisal. Each of these three contributions is 
outstanding. 


History and Travel 


Barrett, Richmond. Good old summer 
days. 1941. 3388p. illus. Appleton, 
$3.50. 917.8 


The great days of the “watering place” and 
“summer resort” live again in this book, with 
its chapters on Newport, Narraganset Pier, Sara- 
toga, Long Branch and Bar Harbor. Sprinkled 
with great names, illustrated with fascinating 
old prints, may well be added to the growing 
list of books in which our social past is revived. 
Edna Ferber’s new novel will help call attention 
to it. 


Burnett, Edmund Cody. The continental 
congress. 1941. 757p. Macmillan, $6. 
973.3 


Long and carefully-detailed study of the Con- 
tinental Congress, which convened first in 1774 
and remained almost continuously in action un- 
til 1789. Designed to show that throughout this 
period of trial and error the Congress was slow- 
ly shaping the principles and forms which were 
to be embodied in the constitution and put into 
practice by the new government. Probably for 
larger libraries, although the style is interest- 
ing, even lively, and the subject matter of in- 
terest to the intelligent general reader. 


Chamberlain, William H. The world’s 
iron age. 1941. 402p. Macmillan, $3. 
940.5 


This is one of the few recent books to view 
the world situation as a whole rather than 
piecemeal. The author served as the Christian 
Sctence Monitor’s correspondent in Russia from 
1922-84; later in the same capacity in the Far 
East, and he was in France at the time of the 
downfall. He writes from personal observation 
but with seasoned judgment. Two timely chap- 
ters are America faces the iron age and The 
clash of revolutions in the Orient. 
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Cudahy, John. The armies march. 1941. 
3804p. Scribner, $2.75. 940.5 


The author spent eight years in Europe, from 
1933 to 1941, as the United States representa- 
tive in Poland, Ireland and Belgium. He was in 
Ireland when the Athenia was sunk, in Belgium 
when the Nazis marched in. The book contains 
his defence of King Leopold and an account of 
his interview with Hitler at Berchtesgaden, as 
well as other matters which fell under his 
observation. 


Davis, Robert H. and Armitage, George. 
Hawaii, U. S. A. 1941. 276p. Stokes, 
$3. 919.69 
Published earlier in the fall, this slight, chat- 


ty volume about Hawait now gains in timely 
interest. 


Downey, Fairfax D. Indian fighting 
army. 1941. 329p. illus. Scribner, 
$3.50. 973.8 or 970.1 


Story of Indian fighting on the western plains 
from 186§ to 1890 with emphasis on the men 
who made up the armies, Illustrations from 
Frederic Remington, and other western artists. 
Somewhat padded, with large type and bulky 
paper; expensive. 


See Booklist 38 :129 D. 15 ’41. 


Fitz, Frances Ella. Lady Sourdough. 
1941. 319p. Macmillan, $3. 917.98 


First hand story of the Alaska gold rush of 
the late 1890’s by a woman who as a girl lived 
it, made her pile, and came out, although in the 
interval she had learned the love the country. 
An exciting story of grit and perseverence. 


Fleisher, Wilfrid. Volcanic isle. 1941. 
3845p. Doubleday, $3. 915.2 


Discussion of Amerftan Japanese relations 
from the point of view of an American who 
spent several years in the country as editor of 
a Tokyo newspaper. 


See Booklist 38:78 N. 1 ’41. 


Howard, Helen A. and McGrath, Dan. 
War chief Joseph. 1941. 362p. illus. 
Caxton, $3.50. 970.1 


War chief Joseph appeared as a character 
in Archie Binns’ novel Mighty mountain. He 
was a Nez Perce Indian of the northwest who 
led his people in peace and war and fought a 
losing battle against the whites to retain their 
homeland. Belongs in any extended collection 
on Indian affairs. 
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Langdon, William Chauncy. Everyday 
things in American life, 1776-1876. 
1941. 398p. illus. Scribner, $8. 917.3 


The first volume of this title, covering the 
period from Jamestown to the Declaration of 
Independence, came out in 1938, This second 
work continues through the first hundred years 
of national life, ending with the Philadelphia 
Centennial. The emphasis naturally is on ex- 
pansion, with chapters on Roads and turnpikes, 
Covered bridges, River transportation, The pass- 
ing of canals, The development of steam. Other 
chapters treat of home life upstairs and down, 
clothes and their materials, and the improve- 
ments in farm machinery, all illustrated with 
well chosen pictures. 


Patmore, Derek. Balkan correspondent. 
1941. 319p. Harper, $3. 940.5 


A London war correspondent’s account of hig 
personal experiences first in Rumania, where 
he was stationed at the time Poland was in- 
vaded, later in Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey. 


Peck, Anne Merriman. The pageant of 
South American history. 1941. 403p. 
illus. Longmans, $3. 980 


An excellent one-volume history of South 
America, Simple enough for young people and 
comprehensive enough for the adult reader. The 
material is well proportioned and the reader is 
not swamped with masses of detail which con- 
fuse rather than enlighten. Covers the ancient 
Inca empire and comes down to the present day. 


Thyssen, Fritz. I paid Hitler. 1941. 281p. 
Farrar, $2.75. 943.08 


The author was a German industrialist who 
supported Hitler to his sorrow, as this book 
written in exile shows. 


See Booklist 38:93 N. 15 '41. 


Train, Arthur, jr. The story of everyday 
things. 1941. 428p. illus. Harper, 
$3.50. 917.3 


Much more comprehensive and detailed than 
Langdon Everyday things in American life. 
Goes back to the American Indian and the 
dwellings, clothing, and utensils which repre- 
sent his way of living; continues with Span- 
ish, French, Dutch and English contributions 
and, after 1776, follows the development of 
native American arts. Well illustrated, inter- 
estingly written, full of odd and entertaining 
lore, an admirable suppliment to the study of 
American history. 

=x.. 
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Barrett, James Wyman. Joseph Pulitzer 
and his World. 1941. 449p. illus. Van- 
guard, $3.50. 921 


James W. Barrett the author, who was the 
last city editor of the New York World, is well- 
fitted to write the life of Joseph Pulitzer, its 
founder. There is a brief account of his coming 
to America, his introduction to newspaper life 
in St. Louis and his rapid rise there, but in 
general this is the story of the World and of 
the journalistic principles on which it was 
founded. Well written, with an undercurrent of 
strong feeling. 


Clapesattle, Helen B. The doctors Mayo. 
1941. 712p. illus. Univ. of Minn. 
press, $3.75. 921 


This story of the doctors Mayo begins with 
Dr. William Worrell Mayo, that remarkable 
man who was a little bit of everything in the 
pioneer Minnesota community to which he mi- 
grated, farmer, Indian fighter, politician, pub- 
lic speaker and office holder as well as doctor, 
and who laid the foundations on which his 
sons were to build. The Mayo clinic in Roches- 
ter is the best example we have of the “mouse 
trap” theory in action. Its story is well told 
here and the illustrations are of exceptional 
interest, particularly those for the pioneer pe- 
riod, The book is a contribution to medical his- 
tory and is at the same time of wide popular 
interest. 


See Booklist 38:129 D. 15 ’41. 


Deland, Margaret. Golden yesterday. 
1941. 351p. Harper, $3. 921 


Margaret Deland is known best as a writer, 
yet the reader of this autobiography is well 
into the middle of the book before he comes 
upon any reference to her wriitng. For up to 
this time, it hadn’t occurred to her to write 
and her career in authorship came about almost 
by aceident. Primarily, it is a love story, 
charmingly told, of two brooks, one a Pennsyl- 
vania brook, one a Boston brook, which unite 
to form a deep, swift-flowing river. Written 
with a light touch and with humor, tells the 
story of a life well lived. 


Gumpert, Martin. First papers. 1941. 
3810p. Duell, $2.75. 921 


America as it looks to a German emigre. 
Written after only five years in the country, 
the impressions are confused, but of interest 
to America, as such outside views always are. 
Based chiefly on New York experiences, al- 
though there has been a trip across country to 
Hollywood and a visit to the White House, 


See Booklist 88:78 N. 1 ’41. 
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Johnson, Gerald W. Roosevelt: dictator 
or democrat? 1941. 3038p. Harper, $3. 
921 


“After reviewing President Roosevelt’s past, 
examining the opinions of both supporters and 
opponents and considering the good and bad 
effects of New Deal measures , .. the author 
concludes that the President ‘is a_ patriotic 
American whose rvots are buried deep in Amer- 
ican soil.’ ” (Booklist) 


See Booklist 38:112 D. 1 ’41. 


Umbreit, Kenneth B. Founding fathers. 
1941. 344p. illus. Harper, $3.50. 920 


These biographical interpretations of six men 
of the revolutionary period in American history 
make easy and enlightening reading. Except for 
a rather obvious anti-Jefferson bias, the author 
is fair and understanding in his treatment of 
the six diverse personalities : Thomas Jefferson ; 
John Adams; John Hancock; Samuel Adams; 
Patrick Henry and George Washington. Close- 
ly related books are Van Doren’s Secret history 
of the American revolution, in the December 
BULLETIN and The continental congress, by 
E. C. Burnett, in this issue. 


See Booklist 38 7112 D. 1 °41. 


Winwar, Frances. American giant; Walt 
Whitman and his times. 1941. 341p. 
Harper, $3.50. 921 


A satisfying life of Walt Whitman which 
may rank as the best of the author’s works. 
Controversial matters, having to do with the 
various charges of immorality, are sanely treat- 
ed, and the charges generally are refuted or at 
least played down. The true facts of his an- 
cestry, his own life and writings are presented 
in a way to restore him to his rightful place 
as a great man as well as a great poet. 


See Booklist 38:112 D. 1 ’41. 


Wood, Peggy. How young you look. 
1941. 277p. illus. Farrar, $2.50. 921 


Memories of personal life and a career on 
the stage. Trained by her father for grand 
opera, Peggy Wood achieved success on a per- 
haps lower level. As a singing actress she has 
starred in such plays as Maytime and Bitter- 
sweet and in various Noel Coward productions, 
in one of which she is now starring. She was 
also one of the all-star cast with John Drew 
in the revival of Trelawney of the Wells several 
years ago. Good reading on the personal side 
also and, with its pleasing selection of photo- 
graphs, makes an appealing book. 
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Fiction 


Anderson, Barbara Tunnell. The days 
grow cold. 1941. 277p. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 


A story of the old and new south as inter- 
preted by the sensitive imagination of a girl 
of eleven. The scene is a modern town in South 
Carolina, with its one glamorous plantation 
house, a heritage from the past casting its 
shadow on the present, Lucinda lives just out- 
side the locked gates of Castleton and it is in 
her piecing together of bits picked up here and 
there, from tales told by the negro maid, bits 
of overheard gossip, and the reminiscences of 
her school teacher, that the story is revealed. 
Well written and, although there are tag ends 
left dangling, will have an appeal for the more 
literary-minded reader. 


See Booklist 38:180 D. 15 41. 


Archer, C. S. Hankow return. 
3878p. Houghton, $2.50. 


Story of an American aviator flying for 
China in the Chino-Japanese war. 


Carmer, Carl. Genesee fever. 
3860p. Farrar, $2.50. 


In his novel the author uses much of the 
same type of historical and semi-legendary 
material as in his non-fiction. The scenes are 
in northern New York state and among the 
characters are a number of the religious fan- 
atics, renegades and other human oddities of 
the time. The hero is Nathan Hart, a school- 
master who had been mixed up in the whiskey 
rebellion down in Pennsylvania. In the Genesee 
country to which he flees for safety he becomes 
entangled in a giant land promotion which has 
as its aim the establishment of a separate state 
based on British rather than American modles, 
He becomes involved also with two women, one 
a part Indian girl, daughter of the great chief 
Cornplanter. Moves along briskly and is always 
readable. 


Cloete, Stuart. The hill of doves. 1941. 
6338p. Houghton, $2.75. 


A continuation of the author’s Watch for the 
dawn (BULLETIN N. ’39) carrying the story 
through the Boer war of 1880. As well written 
and to those who liked the previous novel will 
be as well liked. 


1941. 


1941. 


Falstaff, Jake., pseud. The big snow; 
Christmas at Jacoby’s corners. 1941. 
145p. illus. Houghton, $1.75. 

From the time of the big snow, which came 


shortly after Thanksgiving, until the thaw 
which followed New Years, Lemuel shares the 
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fun and frolic of his country relatives, The 
simple hearty joys and comforts of country life 
a generation ago, including the Christmas pre- 
parations and festivities, are zestfully described, 
in the manner of Jacoby’s corners (BULLETIN 
F. ’41). 


Ferber, Edna. Saratoga trunk. 
3852p. Doubleday, $2.50. 


New Orleans and Saratoga in its great days 
as a summer resort and racing center are the 
scenes of this story of gambling, racing, rail- 
road building and stock promotion in the 1880’s, 
Typical of the author’s work but not up to 
her best. 


1941. 


See Booklist 38:95 N. 15 '41. 


Lin Yu-t’ang. A leaf in the storm. 1941. 
368p. John Day, $2.50. 


A novel of war-swept China (Sub-title). Not 
a sequal to Moment in Peking although some 
of the same characters appear. “Running 
through the account of the Japanese atrocities 
during the invasion of China is the story of 
Malin, beautiful, kind hearted young woman 
with a past, and her love for two men... . Its 
picture of the war and its horrors is unusually 
vivid.” (Booklist) 


See Booklist 38:181 D. 15 °41. 


O’Donnell, E. P. The great big door step. 
1941. 354p. Houghton, $2.50. 


Story of a Cajun family in the lower Mis- 
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sissippi delta. The great big doorstep, which 
comes floating down the river in a flood, sets 
the standard for their lives, as they try to 
find a house worthy of it. A rich human story 
told with broad humor and in a dialect that 
will limit its ‘appeal. 


See Booklist 38:131 D, 15 41. 


Schlytter, Leslie Evan. The tall broth- 
ers. 1941. 449p. Appleton, $2.75. 


A story of the lumber industry in north- 
eastern Wisconsin from about 1898 to 1931. 
Very plain and bald in its treatment of vice 
conditions.”~The “madame” and her “girls” are 
there as an everyday part of the picture, but 
this element is not treated offensively. Indeed 
the strain of sadistic cruelty is a more ob- 
jectionable feature. On the good side, gives an 
excellent picture of the rise and fall of lum- 
bering and of the devastation left behind, clos- 
ing with the dawning consciousness of con- 
servation. In two characters, Swedish emigrants 
of high type, the love of the forest for its own 
sake is presented, in contrast to the view which 
sees only a source of wealth. Libraries will be 
interested in the book for its local color but 
should not buy without knowing what they are 
getting. 


Wren, Percival. The uniform of glory. 
1941. 311p. Macrae, $2.50. 


Unless the author left posthumous manu- 
scripts ready for publication, this will be the 
last of the light hearted romances in Beau 
Geste vein. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
Edited by Mrs. Winifred L. Davis 


In the annotating of this list, as well as those of other recent Bulletins, Mrs. Davis 
has had the assistance of Della Farmer, former librarian in the 
Dodge County normal school. 


For the Grades 


Brink, Carol Ryrie. Lad with a whistle. 
1941. 235p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 


As romantic as one of Scott’s own stories 
are the adventures of young Bob McFarland, 
who earned his Mving by whistling and play- 
ing the drums until the dying command of the 
old laird made him guardian for two children 
of wealth and gentle birth. Sir Walter Scott as 
a character in the book is likable and con- 
vincing ,and there are scraps of ballads that 
will stay with you after you’ve closed the book. 
A mystery, a hidden room and circumvented 
foul play make an exciting story that both 
boys and girls will like. Grades 5-7. 





Brooks, Walter R. Freddy and the ig- 
normus. 1941. 286p. illus. Knopf, $2. 


“But you don’t snore when you're thinking,” 
said Theodore. 


“Sometimes I do,” said Freddy. “Sometimes 
I do. When I’m thinking extremely hard I 
snore like anything.” 


Freddy the poetic pig, the master detective, 
and all the other talking animals on the Bean 
farm are so transparently human in their 
thoughts and actions, their rationalizations and 
evasions, as to be more real than the everyday 
grunting and crowing variety. Freddy provides 
the action, Simon the Rat the villainy and the 
Ignormus the mystery. Kurt Wiese’s illustra- 
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tions reflect the humor of a series of dramatic 
situations. 


Chalmers, Audrey. Fancy be good. 1941. 
44p. illus. Viking, $1. 


Fancy was a kitten, but unlike Mercy who 
looked exactly the same, she paid no attention 
to the injunctions of her adult critics or even 
to the reminders of her friend Lydia. The story 
is slight but sprightly, as are the pictures. Few 
people can resist kittens or good kitten stories, 
and both keep coming with reassuring regular- 
ity. Grades 1-2. 


DuBois, William Pene. The flying loco- 
motive. 1941. 48p. Viking, $1. 


This small bound-in-boards book is full of 
the same kind of delightful nonsense found in 
“The great Geppy.’’ The publishers say that 
such books are written to please children and 
sophisticated adults. This one seems to do just 
that. Illustrated by the author. Grades 3-6. 


Edmonds, Walter D. The matchlock gun. 
1941. 50p. illus. Dodd, $2. 


The book-jacket picture of a wide-eyed boy, 
with candlight casting weird shadows on the 
eabin wall behind him as he clutches an an- 
tique gun, suggests the atmosphere for a stir- 
ring tale of courage in early America, based on 
an authentic incident by a well-known writer 
of historical novels. Though the book contains 
both colored and black-and-white illustrations 
by Paul Lantz, the characteristic black-toned 
drawings have a more fortunate effect. Grades 
3-6. 


Hinkle, Thomas C. Old Nick and Bob. 
1941. 239p. Morrow, $2. 


A story of two dogs fighting for an existence 
in the west. Bob, a puppy whose mother has 
been killed, roams the hills until Old Nick, a 
leader of a band of wild dogs, leaves his pack 
to take care of him. How through kindness 
they are gradually won back to civilization 
makes a fine story for boys and girls. Grades 
6 to 8. 


Lathrop, Dorothy P. The colt from Moon 
mountain. 1941. 60p. illus. Macmillan, 
$1.75. 


Cynthy and her brothers thought it was a 
colt, but it proved to be a unicorn, You’ll think 
this is a story about an ordinary ‘little girl on 
an ordinary farm, but it turns out to be a 
fairy tale in which the real and the unreal are 
blended before you know it. Those who liked 
The little mermaid will welcome this delicate 
little mystery by the first winner of the Calde- 
cott award. Grades 3-6. 
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McDonald, Lucile Saunders. Sheker’s 
lucky piece. 1941, 79p. illus. Oxford, 
$1.75. 


The author’s many years in modern Turkey 
provide an authentic but exotic background for 
this simply told, quickly moving story of a 
little girl whose natural curiosity and impetu- 
ousness make her kin to almost any American 
eight-to-twelve year old. Weda Yap’s illustra- 
tions, both colored and black-and-white, add to 
the book’s appeal. It is a slim book, not too 
large, and pleasant to hold. Grades 5-7. 


Seredy, Kate. A tree for Peter. 1941. 
102p. illus. Viking, $2. 


Not since Tom, the chimney sweep, has there 
been a more wistful and appealing little figure 
than that of small Peter, whose shiny toy spade 
—the first new thing he has ever owned—is a 
beginning of a modern miracle for sad and 
squalid Shantytown, This is a story to warm 
the heart, and children of all ages will read 
with special enjoyment at Christmas time the 
account of the tree in the secret garden with 
a ring of faces changing from tight worry to 
soft wonder in the candlelight. Perhaps they 
will say with Helen Ferris, “ .. . and oh, 
what a story, what a beautiful story!” The 
pictures are beautiful, too. Grade 4 up. 


Tarshis, Elizabeth Kent. The village that 
learned to read. 1941. 159p. illus. 
Houghton, $2. 


“Pedro won’t read” is the title of the first 
chapter and the root of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in this well-written story about the new 
educational program in a Mexican village and 
a stubborn and not altogether happy little boy 
who prefers bull-fighting to academic ambi- 
tions. The author, who has gathered background 
material in Mexico, introduces effective descrip- 
tive detail. The type is large, the margins wide 
and the illustrations chiefly black and white. 
Grades 5-6. 


Wood, Esther. The house in the Hoo. 
1941. 32p. illus. Longmans, $1.50. 


The Hoo is a woodsy place and Doodle, Daw- 
dle and Dumpling are three naughty chipmunks 
with “no more sense than rabbits.” The story 
of what happened has the simplicity and satis- 
faction of folklore, and the pictures by Theresa 
Kalab will attract those who enjoyed Belinda 
Blue by the same author and illustrator. The 
type is large and well-spaced, the format at- 
tractive and the binding durable. Grades 1-3. 
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Junior and Senior High School 


Bugbee, Emma. Peggy covers the clip- 
per. 1941. 260p. Dodd, $2. 


As in previous books about Peggy Foster, 
here is a picture of a large newspaper office, 
its various departments and activities. Peggy, 
now married to Peter McFarland, is especially 
interested in helping Jean, a young American 
returning from France, to find work. Peggy's 
articles about. prominent women who are help- 
ing to safeguard American ideals bring her into 
contact with passengers of the clipper leaving 
and arriving in New York. 


Criss, Mildred. Isabella, young queen of 
Spain. 1941. 219p. illus. Dodd, $2.50. 
921 


The story of young Isabella of Castile up to 
the time of her marriage to Prince Ferdinand 
of Aragon, told against the turbulent back- 
ground of the Spain of their time. Colorful and 
romantic in the telling, should interest young 
people with a taste for history. 


Daugherty, James. Poor Richard. 1941. 
159p. illus. Viking, $2.50. 921 


The vigorous mural-like lithographs gener- 
ously distributed through the pages of this 
latest Franklin biography by the author-artist 
correspond to the vitality of his life. Wise, 
witty and resourceful, Poor Richard served his 
country and his conscience, a living example 
of his own shrewd maxims. The book is dedi- 
eated to “young Americans of courage and 
imagination,” and with those qualities they will 
appreciate it. Grades 7-12. 


Erskine, John. Song without words: the 
story of Felix Mendelssohn. 1941. 
205p. illus. Messner, $2.50. 921 


“To him music was song. He made the or- 
chestra sing, he made the piano sing, he wanted 
to make his people sing, great choruses of peo- 
ple, human voices joining the voices of all in- 
struments.” In this chatty critical biography 
marked by the writer's evident enthusiasm for 
the artist, the 38 years of Mendelssohn’s life 
and work are affectionately described and dis- 
cussed. Includes opus list, list of recordings, 
bibliography, index and selections from Men- 
delssohn’s music. Senior-high school. 


Goss, Madeline. Unfinished symphony. 
1941. 308p. illus. Holt, $2.50. 921 


From the beginning of this story of a shy, 
round-faced boy in spectacles to the untimely 
death of a warm-hearted, gifted young artist, 
admirers of Schubert’s music will appreciate 
the sympathy with which his life is interpreted 
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and the occasions and accounts of the composi- 
tion of his major works should make the book 
particularly interesting to them. Includes a 
chronological chart, reading list, and partial 
list of compositions. Grade 7 up. 


Lansing, Marion. Nicholas Arnold, tool- 
maker. 1941. 277p. illus. Doubleday, 
$2. 


Nicholas Arnold, apprenticed to Oziel Wilkin- 
son in his forge at Pawtucket in 1789, gains 
the experience and education necessary to en- 
able him to finally perfect a system of mass 
machine production. Samuel Slater and his first 
spinning machine and Eli Whitney also appear. 
A lively book showing America’s early produc- 
tion problems which will interest boys of high 
school age. 


Maule, Frances. Girl with a pay check. 
1941. 273p. Harper, $2. 371.4 


A book for the girl just out of school or busi- 
ness college and taking her first job. Will not 
be out of place however in the high school li- 
brary for use by older girls who are preparing 
for jobs. Vocational counselors anywhere, high 
school or college, could use it to good advan- 
tage. Appeared in part in the Independent Wo- 
man, Official publication of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, 


Nolan, Jeannette Covert. James Whit- 
comb Riley, Hoosier poet. 1941. illus. 
264p. Messner, $2.50. 921 


Little Orphant Annie and the Raggedy Man 
come to life in a human narrative of the boy- 
hood life of the only American poet to have 
been honored by having his birthday proclaimed 
as a state holiday. His later career as sign 
painter, reporter and professional ‘“‘reciter,” as 
well as his acquaintance with Wisconsin’s Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, are also good reading, based 
upon authentic sources, Clear print. Well-bound, 
Grades 6 and up. 


Purdy, Claire Lee. Song of the north: 
the story of Edvard Grieg. 1941. 274p. 
illus. Messner, $2.50. 921 


A little Norwegian boy who stood under a 
waterspout to provide an excuse for staying 
home from school grows up in this story-like 
biography to be a proud champion of his coun- 
try’s heritage in folklore and culture. His 
friendship with Ole Bull, Ibsen, Bjornson, Liszt, 
Tchaikovsky, Hans Andersen and other noted 
contemporaries make a vivid procession through 
the pages of a skillfully written book. Includes 
a list of his works, with reference to record- 
ings, and 23 pages of examples of his music. 
Bibliography. Grades 7 and up. 
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Story Anthologies 


Becker, May Lamberton, ed. Growing up 
with America. 1941. 3839p. illus. 
Stokes, $2.50. 


An anthology of stories and selections from 
books arranged to follow the path of our na- 
tional growth. The general section headings 
indicate the pattern: Colonial child life, Youth 
in the revolution, Young pioneers, Children in 
the Lincoln years, Youth westward in the ’70’s 
and ’80’s, Growing into the 20th century, 
Youth today. 


Harper, Wilhelmina, ed. Wings of cour- 
age. 1941. 3808p. Appleton, $2.50. 
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A collection of 21 stories divided into groups 
by the ten Girl Seout rules. Many have ap- 
peared in the American Girl magazine. Will be 
useful to camp directors and story-tellers. High 
school age. 


Taggard, Ernestine, ed. Here we are. 
1941. 404p. McBride, $2.50. 


A collection of stories for young people se- 
lected from those that have appeared in Schol- 
astic magazine by well known writers. Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher writes the introduction and 
contributes one story. Other writers represented 
are Dorothy Parker, Sally Benson, Sinclair 
Lewis, William Saroyen, Ruth Suckow and Ring 
Lardner. One of the stories is by a sixteen 
year old prize winner in one of the Scholastic 
contests, Maureen Daly of Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin. 
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A. L. A. BOARD AND COMMITTEE MEMBERS 
IN WISCONSIN, 1941-42 
Allez, George C. L. School, University of Wisconsin, Madison. Statistics. 


Devereaux, Mary C. L. School, University of Wisconsin, Madison. Relations be- 
tween National L. Assns. (Catholic L. Assn. representative) 


Doane, Gilbert H. University of Wisconsin L., Madison. Resources of American 
Ls. 


Dudgeon, Matthew S. 2932 North Hackett Avenue, Milwaukee. Executive Board. 


Farr, Helen E. F. L., Madison. National Education Assn. and A. L. A., Joint 
Committee (A. L. A. representative) 


Hanson, James Christian Meinich. Sister Bay. A. L. A. Catalog Code Revision. 


Krug, Richard E. P. L., Milwaukee. Educational Relationships in Local Com- 
munities. 


Landis, Mrs. Eva M. P. L., Waukesha. Salaries, Staff and Tenure—Subcommit- 
tee on Civil Service. 


Lester, Clarence B. State F. L. Commission, Madison. Federal Relations. 


Medway, Hazel I. P. L., Milwaukee. Adult Education—Subcommittee on Read- 
able Books. 


Paine, Clarence S. Beloit College L., Beloit. Constitution and By-Laws. 
Reynolds, Margaret. 1st Wisconsin National Bank L., Milwaukee. Friends of Ls. 


Shapiro, Ruth H. P. L., Milwaukee. Code of Ethics, Membership—Milwaukee, 
Salaries, Staff and Tenure—Subcommittee on Civil Service. 


Thomas, Mrs. Nancy Blake. F. P. L., Appleton. Membership—Wisconsin. 








